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fanciful that they were for the greater part unaccepted. 
That he was of noble ancestry was undoubtedly true. 
Equally so, that he had been compelled to flee his 
country. His learning extensive, his manner elegant, 
his conduct blameless, his must have been a higher 
walk in life, from which he had been unjustly pushed 
aside. Such was the purity of his character that to 
doubt him would have been a wickedness worthy of 
ecclesiastic punishment. Once, and not again, had 
he been asked his history. He silenced impudent 
inquiry with these memorable words (and my old 
historian looked fixedly on the gray ruins, as if they 
might verify his statement as he repeated them) : 
" Myself and my history will be known at the Judg- 
ment-day ! " 

The sturdy Scotchmen had reared their rude houses 
with a prospect of prosperity. Means accumulated, 
and the time soon arrived when the next necessity 
was a church. To untie the strings of a Scotch purse 
is as hard as to alter the bent of a Scotch mind ; but 
when the duty is once driven home, both yield. 

Their liberal donations indicated no ordinary out- 
lay. More costly than the log houses of the people 
must be the House of God. Their tenets forbade 
ornament, even a steeple and bell ; so, the building 
would have been ungainly, at whatever cost, to the 
eye of later times. But if the best of material and 
workmanship could avail against elegance of design, 
their new structure was indeed a rare one. Minute 
care pervaded the entire mechanism. This may be 
proven by the walls, which time has not begun to 
totter. 

It was completed, and McGregor dedicated it upon 
an occasion of lasting solemnity, to the God whom 
he and his served. 

Many were the incidents the old man told me as he 
turned aside from the main story ; and, if they were 
true, well might I have sat longer and listened to the 
silent voices of that melancholy fragment of the past 
Its cold and stony tongue, what heart-struggles, soul- 
battles, could it have told ! One lesson I did learn 
anew : ' ' Little do we know for whom or what we 
build." The rigid . discipline of the Scotch fathers, 
saints that they strove to be, sowed in their sons the 
seed of infidelity. In thirty years the fervent Mc- 
Gregor preached a generation to the land of the 
faithful, and started another upon an opposite journey. 
One by one the fathers and mothers were laid away in 
the weedy waste before my eyes, which was then a 
model of pious care. McGregor saw them falling 
about him, as a general sees his trusty soldiers, till he 
found himself almost alone. The times were chang- 
ing, he felt it, but could not change with them. He 
called, to the young men in the same voice that 
brought their fathers to his side, but they heard him 
not; and he cried to his God as one forsaken and 
without a friend. 

Little faults began to be whispered against him; 
they increased to grave offenses, when the community 
was divided, a few coming over to the pastor who had 
performed their infant baptism, a majority arraying 
themselves against him. 

Not long after, upon Sabbath morning, the church 
door was found securely fastened. McGregor had 
long looked upon it as his own house, consecrated as 
it had been to the use of Him whose embassador and 
servant he was. This insult cut into his very heart — 
for he not only, but omnipotent love, had been 
offended. An ardent follower asked the privilege of 
breaking in the door. "Touch it not," said the 
wounded man, "it is the house of God ; the woods 
and fields are free." So he and his little band turned 
from the temple of their own hands to worship in 
"God's first temple." Such a discourse as followed, 
never had been heard within the walls from which 
the preacher was barred. It was noised that he was 
inspired as much as any man of old. His effort upon 
this occasion was too powerful : it seemed as if it were 
that of a man who had a mighty work to do, and in- 
sufficient time to complete it Trouble dwelt among 
the hearers of that eventful discourse. One of the pa- 
triarchs observed, with a sorrowful shake of his white 
head, "McGregor can not preach again. It was his 
last. " So it proved. 



The next morning, the body of the dead pastor lay 
upon the steps of the pulpit where he had walked for 
many years ; and what was more awful still, written 
upon the wall over his head, in characters of blood, 
was this passage, upon which he had discoursed so 
recently : " Vengeance is mine, I will repay I" There 
was a deep cut in his head, as of an ax ; but how, 
or by whom it could have been inflicted, was indeter- 
minable. Indeed, how did he effect an entrance, for 
the door was as he had found it on Sabbath morning, 
fastened ? 

"That is the history, sir," said the old hero. "No 
man has set foot in the old church since. Come," 
he continued, " let us be going, for the sun is almost 
down, and soon the ghost of McGregor will pace up 
and down the deserted aisles. Come, you will not 
wish to see it, sir ; " and with this warning he shuffled 
away as rapidly as his stiffened limbs would carry him. 

I looked after him till he was out of sight, then 
turned to the haunted ruin amid its silent faprily of 
forgotten graves. Already my imagination was gain- 
ing the mastery. The winds began their moan ; and 
the dusk came as if centering over the place for weird 
rites unknown to the light of day. It must be con- 
fessed that it was not my choice to remain. The 
shadows crept stealthily closer and closer, and I dared 
not wait to ask the old wizards of trees and vines, 
now gesturing ominously, what I knew they would 
refuse to tell — the mystery of McGregor. 

— John Vance Cheney. 



A SUMMER DAY. 

A summer day — with click of scythes, 

And swaths of fragrant, fading grass ; 
A girl beneath a beechen tree, «. 

Watching the mowers as they pass. 
Through the warm air, the honey-bees 

Seek lazily the clover cells ; 
And from the kine, knee-deep in marsh, 

Floats forth a sound of tinkling bells. 

The violet eyes look shyly up ; 

A shadow falls athwart the place ; 
A flush divine as morning tints, 

Illuminates the maiden's face. 
Two sit beneath the beechen bough — 

Nay, three — for Love has claimed his part ; 
And in the summer of the world, 

Blooms the rare summer of the heart. 

', — Mrs. M. F. Butts. 



ART IN PARIS. 



Preparing for the Salon — Art Studies and Art 
Students in the French Capital. 

Walking up the Champs Elys6es with the back to 
the Obelisk de Luxor and the face to the Arc de 
Triomphe de l'Etoile, one will see, some three hun- 
dred yards or so on his left, standing among trees 
whose shadows are freshened by fountains, the famous 
Palais de l'lndustrie, where each year takes place the 
Artists' Salon. This, though, is not the only exhibi- 
tion which is there held, it being also the scene of 
horse-shows, wherein the lover of that splendid crea- 
ture will see everything in the shape of a horse, from 
the smallest of ponies which one loves to pet, the 
great, heavy, powerful dray-horses that one never sees 
in America (those who have seen Rosa Bonheur's 
" Horse Fair" will remember them), to the sleekest 
courser that flies over the turf of Longchamps in the 
Bois de Boulogne ; of agricultural competitions, ex- 
hibitions of the produce of all countries, whether in 
arts, science or industries — often two such are being 
held at the same time. There is a permanent exhi- 
bition of the products of French colonies which is 
interesting, as it combines the features of a veritable 
museum. Those who have visited the Palais de l'ln- 
dustrie will not be surprised to hear of its great 
capacity : running its varied front 378 yards along the 
Champs Elys6es, it turns and runs 144 yards toward 
the Seine, making ' a building a parallelogram in 
shape and of great capacity. Around the building, 
upon the space between the ground floor and floor 
above, are inscribed the names of those to whom the 
present age owes an occasional thought, — Galileo, 
Columbus, Copernicus, Michael Angelo, Raphael, 



Dante, Petrarch, Mendelssohn, Beethoven (the eye 
searches in vain for the name of a king), are there 
written, with many others, in gold. It is good to 
read those names, and at the same time feel that the 
centuries that have passed have not yet dimmed their 
lustre ; but they shine out like stars from the night of 
ages, that the eyes of the youth of to-day may look 
and be encouraged. I have written so much at 
length of the building as it will be in less than a 
month, the point to which all Paris will bend its foot- 
steps. The opening of the Salon is an event 
anxiously looked for by artists, art purchasers, con- 
noisseurs, etc. Such great concourses of people as 
gather to it, are seldom seen in New York, except at 
a mass-meeting, and not often then. In this connec- 
tion it may not be amiss to cite a few articles from 
the "Direction of the Fine Arts." 

To choose four thousand or five thousand works of 
art from fifteen thousand or twenty thousand pre- 
sented, is no easy task — it is an arduous duty ; and 
no recompense is attached, except the old custom of 
presenting to each one of the jury, at the close of 
the exhibition, a set of Sevres vases — an art recom- 
pense (?). There are four juries ; or, rather, one jury 
divided into four sections, i. e. : painting, sculpture, 
architecture and engraving. They who are connected 
with art or art institutions in America may find some- 
thing useful in the following extracts from the " regu- 
lation," — I quote from chapter 2, on admission — 
Art 13: "The admission of works presented by the 
artists and which do not fulfill any of the conditions 
of Art. 22, following, will be judged by a jury com- 
posed as follows : — 

"Three-fourths by members drawn by lot 

"One-fourth by members appointed by the Admin- 
istration. Those only will have the right to take part 
in the elections, who exhibit and who answer to the 
conditions of the said Art 22, that is to say, mem- 
bers of th& Institute (Institute of France);, those 
decorated by the Legion d'Honneur, for their, works, 
those having obtained a medal at former exhibitions, 
or those having obtained the grand prize of Rome. 

" Art 14. The jury will be divided into four sec- 
tions. 

"Thejirs/ will.conjprise painting, drawing,; water- 
color, pastel, miniature, enameling, painting^ori por- 
celain, and painting on glass/ 

''The second, sculpture and engraving on precious 
stones. 

" The. third, architecture. 

" The fourth, engraving and lithography. ,• 

"Art. 15. The drawing by lot will be taken ftpni 
the list of names chosen by the artists, in .the follow- 
ing proportion : ...■-• 

"Forty-five members for the section of painting. 

'^Twenty-seven members for the section of sculp- 
ture. 

"Eighteen members for the section of architecture. 

"Twenty-four members for the section of engrav- 
ing and lithography. * 

"(Six engravers on steel, six a teau-forte, six on 
wood, and six lithographers. ) 

"The jury will be drawn for from the above num- 
bers. 

" Fifteen members for the section of painting. 

"Nine members for the section of sculpture. 

' ' Six members for the section of architecture. 

"Eight members for the section of engraving and 
lithography. 

"To each one of these sections will be Added 
members appointed by the Administration. 

" Five for painting. 

"Three for sculpture. 

"Two for architecture. 

"Three for engraving and lithography. 

"Art. 16. The vote- (here follows at what hour 
upon what day the voting takes place). 

"Each artist having the right to take part in the 
election will be admitted upon the presentation of his 
receipts (for his works), and, after having signed his 
name to the certificate accompanying his works, to 
deposit in the one of the four urns which is dedicated 
to his section of art, a ticket bearing the names of 
those he desires to compose his section of the jury. 
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"Art 17. The opening of the urns will take 
place (here is given the place, hour, and day) in 
presence of the Director of the Beaux Arts and the 
artists who may desire to attend. 

"Art. 21. For the admission of all works sub- 
mitted to the jury an absolute majority of the mem- 
bers present is indispensable, but in case of an equal 
division admission will be accorded. 

"Art. 22. The works of the artist members of 
the Institute — those decorated with the Legion d'Hon- 
neur for their works ; those having obtained a medal 
at preceding exhibitions, and those having obtained 
the grand prize of Rome, will be admitted without 
examination ; but none will receive the benefit of 
exemption except in the section in which he received 
his honors. 

' ' Art 23. The placing (hanging) of the works will 
be done by the Administration, under the direction of 
the jury. When the work of placing is ended, the 
entire jury will be invited to give its ideas upon the 
work in general and particular ; but during the work 
of placing, the doors will be closed to every one with- 
out exception." 

I have made these extracts from the regulations of 
the Administration des Beaux Arts so full as I have, 
because it is considered by all artists as the most im- 
partial of all the academies of Europe ; and upon 
their laws are based nearly all those of similar societies 
in the Old World. I can not resist giving an article 
from the chapter upon "Recompenses," as from it 
the brotherhood in America may gather an idea of 
the stimulus given to art in France. In that chapter 
we read : 

"Art 25. Medals will be divided into three 
classes, except that specified in Art 29. The first 
class of the value of 1,000 francs ($200) ; the second 
class of the value of 600 francs ($120) ; the third 
class of the value of 400 francs (#80). The number 
of each class may not exceed, of the first class, three 
medals ; of the second class, twelve ; of the third 
class, twenty-four medals — for the section of paint- 
ing. For the section of sculpture, two medals of the 
first class, six of the second class, twelve of the third 
class. For the section of architecture : one of the 
first class, two of the second class, and three of the 
third class. 

In Art 28, we read : "The jury charged in the 
section of painting with designating the artists merit- 
ing recompense, will choose from among the exhibi- 
tors a painter under thirty-two years of age, who by 
his works shows those qualities likely to be benefited 
by a residence of three years in Italy (this is not the 
prize of Rome, but one instituted in 1874 and called 
the prize of the Salon). There will be allowed to 
this young artist the sum of 4,000 francs (#800) per 
year, each of the three years of his sojourn in Italy. 

"Art 29. Two medals of honor of the value of 
4,000 francs each, will be distributed to the two most 
eminent works of the Salon ; a special committee 
will designate these works, and, at the close of the 
distribution of recompenses the director of the Beaux 
Arts will charge himself with the reproduction by 
engraving on steel of the work or works which have 
merited the Me\Jaille d'Honneur ; " and in Art 31 we 
find "the recompenses will be distributed in solemn 
council, and the works recompensed designated to 
the public by card. " 

Need we wonder that the French School of Art 
stands at the head of the art schools of Europe while 
such great rewards are given to great achievements ? 

The Beaux Arts is not the only art educational 
edifice : each ward or arrondissement has its govern- 
mental school of design, in which are taught drawing 
from models, architectural and mechanical drawing, 
and ornamentation for commercial purposes. I need 
not speak here of the other great sources of art educa- 
tion, — the Louvre, with its immense collection of the 
Italian, Dutch, Flemish, and early French schools 
of painting, its grand collection of ancient sculptures 
at the head, the world-wide Venus de Milo, the Fight- 
ing Gladiator, Jason, Silenus and Bacchus, Disco- 
bulus (or Dice-Thrower), with a long line of genuine 
Venuses, — the collection of remoter antiquities, — 
Hebrew, Egyptian and Assyrian ; the Hotel Cluny, 



with its splendid collection of old carved oak furni- 
ture, quantity of armor and arms, everything classed 
and easy for the student, and the many other places 
in and around Paris, inclosing valuable food for all 
art students. You may enter the atelier of any cele- 
brated artist, ask his advice, criticism, etc., it will be 
freely given, Gerome, Bonnat, Cabanel, Bouguereau, 
all are open to and are willing to advise those who 
ask. 

By far the greatest reason for the pre-eminence of 
the French school will be found in their habits 
of working. 

In Paris there are several ateliers formed in this 
manner : A number of young men come together, 
hire an atelier, choose their head man (mossier, or 
mace-bearer, as he is called), offer the direction of their 
studies to the artist whose style they most admire. 
He accepts, — and twice a week through the year he 
will visit his pupils, and they are privileged to call 
upon "the patron" (as the painter is called by his 
pupils) at his own atelier, if any particular criticism 
is needed, and he will visit the more advanced pupils 
at their ateliers — if they have them, which is far from 
being the rule. There are a few only of this class of 
public ateliers in Paris. The oldest is the one form- 
erly directed by Hubert ; and when this artist was 
chosen as the president of the French Academy at 
Rome, the pupils offered the direction to M. Bonnat, 
and by his name the atelier is now known. It is the 
favorite with American students. There is another, 
directed by Carolus Durand ; but the pride of France 
is its Beaux Arts, which includes four ateliers : one 
directed by J. L. Gerome, one by Cabanel, and 
(until a few weeks) one by Pils ; but the students of 
these three ateliers can not call themselves students 
of the Beaux Arts until they have been admitted into 
the fourth atelier called "Ivon," which is the atelier 
of the Beaux Arts proper. The building, "The 
Beaux Arts," is vast, comprising, besides the studios 
for painting, those dedicated to sculpture and to 
architecture, of which I will reserve a description for 
a future letter. 

The student enters these ateliers at seven o'clock in 
the morning, and works until twelve, noon, from life 
models. The afternoon is spent, generally, copying 
in the. Louvre, from the old masters in painting, or 
from the antique sculptures, until five o'clock. This 
continues through the year, the French student having 
no holiday, being required to work the same as an 
apprentice to a mechanical trade, if he desires to 
attain any eminence in his art The result of these 
early hours is seen in the faithful drawings from life 
produced by youths who have scarcely entered their 
teens. Of course all can not succeed ; a sure hand, 
true eye, without the quality that distinctly marks the 
artist as the poet — soul, — rarely produces great 
work; but there are none more able in painting, tech- 
nically speaking applying color and manipulating it 
upon the canvas ; none excel the ' ' nature morte " 
painters of France ; and this desirable perfection can 
only be attained by work, and putting the brush into 
young fingers and educating it to draw with some 
pigment, — I do not say color. A fearless, free, and 
delicate touch is gained only by long practice. When 
the mind is liberated from all fear, and is at liberty to 
revel in its dreams of color, composition, light and 
shade, and the other higher charms of the art, without 
any disturbing thought to the handling, good painting 
is sure to result. Good painting is always rapid, as 
it naturally is born of confidence arising from that 
early study with the brush ; rapid painting is purest 
color, as the touches are firm, in the right place, and 
after being placed need no disturbing. And, let me 
say, this manipulation, handling, painting (they are 
three words meaning the same thing) is not by any 
means the lowest charm of art ; on the contrary, 
many of the most valuable "gems" of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries owe their value entirely to 
the painting. We often hear it said that the art of 
painting (not composition, not drawing, not light and 
shade, but painting) was lost with the painters of 
those centuries. One is forced to admire in the works 
of those old masters the exquisite manner they man- 
aged a large quantity of color in a small space. One 



of the greatest difficulties in art is to employ much 
color, model and not muddle it into finish, retaining 
its purity unsullied. 

The rapidity of some of the French painters is 
astonishing. Bouguereau is said to be the most rapid 
painter in Paris. One would hardly credit that in 
looking at his painting, so seemingly careful ; but it 
is true nevertheless. Bonnat painted the portrait of 
Michelet, the late historian, life size, to the hands, 
and with them included, in one sitting, — and the 
painting and color are beautiful, — performing a work 
in less than one day that would take most of our 
artists a full week, and then they would be far from 
the master's perfection. Why ? It is that system of 
work ! work ! The art student is not, can not be a 
gentleman worker, one who goes to his counting- 
room at ten of the morning, smokes a cigar, and reads 
a full file of papers before commencing labor. There 
is, for the art student at least, "no royal road to 
knowledge. " 

There are many American students in Paris. The 
city of Philadelphia claims the greatest number ; Bos- 
ton next ; then New York. There is one from the 
green hills of Vermont, one from Ohio, and one from 
Mississippi. 

From New York there is F. A. Bridgman (pupil 
of Gerome), a young, talented and indefatigable 
worker, making an enviable reputation ; his pictures 
sent to the Salon, this year, are a great advance in the 
manner of painting adopted by him. He has just 
returned from Italy, where he had been to recuperate 
and to shake hands with Pius IX. E. H. Blashfield 
(pupil of Bonnat) is devoting himself to the subjects 
of the epochs of Louis XIV. and XV. , — epochs of 
exquisite costumes ; and Mr. Blashfield, another 
good worker, paints them well. E. A. Ward (pupil 
of Cabanel, and also a hard worker) — devoting him- 
self to the life around him, as he finds it among 
Breton peasants — has made great progress this last 
year. 

Boston claims : Charles Sprague Pearce, a young 
artist pupil of Bonnat) possessing a charming feel- 
ing for color and Italians. Henry Leland (pupil of 
Bonnat) devotes himself to portraiture, and bids fair 
to succeed in becoming a credit to his city. Mr. 
Pearce sends a large canvas to the Centennial. From 
Philadelphia there is Wylie already medalled. Swift, 
Moss, Knight, Bacon, W. H. Lippincott : the last as 
well as many others sends a very good specimen to 
the Centennial. 

There are several young ladies studying, among 
them a Miss Tompkins from Washington, and a Miss 
Carson from Philadelphia. Both are admitted to the 
Salon, a proof that the American young ladies are 
doing well. 

In concluding this letter, let me say to the reader 
that if they are patient we will take some walks 
together to the repositories of art treasures, and, 
when fatigued with looking, will seat ourselves in old 
worm-eaten (and beyond doubt famous) oaken 
chairs, perhaps a throne of some now skeleton queen, 
and pick out from dusty missals the histories of these 
dimmed beauties and those of the patient hands that 
fashioned them. We will drop in to the Conserva- 
tory of Music (a real conservatory), and listen to 
the competitions for the prize of Rome, — for the 
Conservatory gives a prize of Rome like the Beaux 
Arts. To the opera, also, — ah ! and what perfection. 
You shall see such a wise en scene that the eyes of 
America have never looked upon, out of the Old 
World. 

Apropos to the opera, there is a new star arisen to 
the galaxy of composers — M. Guiraud, a prix de 
Rome; his opera, "Piccolino," is being produced 
and having great success ; his melodies are compared 
to Verdi's. And Verdi ! he is conducting the repe- 
titions of his new opera "Aida," being brought out 
for the first time in Paris. The doors were closed ; 
no one admitted, not even the family of the director. 
At the conclusion of each act the musicians gave the 
composer an enthusiastic ovation. "Aida" is con- 
sidered one of the finest of the beautiful works of this 
maestro. — Oulremer. 

Paris, 1876. 



